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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the findings of a California 
commission on how to best teach English to non English speakers in 
the State. Three findings of the report are highlighted: (1) schools 

are not meeting the primary goal of education for immigrant students; 
(2) emphasis on native language education is inappropriate, 
unwarranted, not feasible, and counterproductive; and (3) there is a 
severe shortage of teachers with expertise in language acquisition, 
the training of cultural diversity, and the skills to enhance the 
classroom learning environment. Recommendations include revising 
funding mechanisms for schools to help students attain English 
proficiency rapidly, adapting an explicit State policy of local 
control and flexibility, focusing on holding school accountable for 
results rather than methods, documenting the use of funding that is 
meant to supplement base education funding for English learners, and 
intensifying efforts to improve teaching skills and teacher awareness 
of language acquisition needs rather than concentrating on developing 
a cadre of bilingual teachers. Appendices include a listing of public 
hearing witnesses, California counties by numbers of English 
learners, trends in number of English learners in California public 
schools by language for 1987 through 1991, and a sample of reviewed 
literature on the subject. (Contains 53 references.) (NAV) 
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Dear Governor and Members of the Legislature: 

More than one million children in California today do not speak English well 
enough to understand what is going on in a classroom -- and the number is 
growing daily at a rate that far exceeds overall school population growth. For 
almost two decades, the State Department of Education has perpetuated the 
myth that the language and academic needs of these students could be met if 
all schools adopted a single program approach and if adequate resources were 
committed to teaching English learners. This myth has been examined and 
repudiated by the most recent study of the Little Hoovtr Commission, which is 
transmitted with this letter. 



The result of the Department's single-minded pursuit of the method known as 

native-language instruction has been divisive, wasteful and unproductive. 

Students, trapped in the middle of a political and academic tug-of-war, have 

suffered the brunt of this failed policy direction: 

* Almost one-fourth of the students receive no special assistance at all and 
are left to sink or swim in daily classes. 

* For the past decade, less than 60,000 students each year have been 
redesignated from English learners to fluent in English — a figure that 
indicates that either thousands of children are not making progress in 
English or assessments are not being done properly. 

* The dropout rate for Hispanics, the major component of English learners, 
leads all other groups in the State. Almost half the total dropouts for the 
class of 1992 were Hispanic. 

* Less than 4 percent of Hispanics (compared to 32 percent for Asians and 
13 percent for non-Hispanic whites) in 1990 did well enough academically 
to qualify for the University of California system. 
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While students have been cast adrift, the Department has devoted its energy tc forcing 
schools to search for bilingual teachers who do not exist,, either because of shortages 
in some languages or lack of credentialing processes in others. Instead of holding 
schools accountable for results, the Department has been interested only in 
accountability in terms of schools conforming to the Department's chosen method. 
This is particularly evident in two areas: 

* Funding. The Department, schools, academics and other advocates all have 
insisted that there is a lack of funding for English learner education. At the 
same time, the Department has adamantly denied knowing how much is spent 
on programs for English learners. The Commission notes that schools have 
almost $1 billion in state and federal funds that may be used at their discretion 
for at-risk, impoverished and non-Engiish-speaking students. If all of those funds 
were devoted to English learners, schools would have about $1,000 extra for 
each child. Although these funds are meant to supplement, rather than 
supplant, base funding, a recent statewide study found that schools spend little 
more in English learner classrooms than they do in mainstream classes. In 
terms of financial accountability, therefore, the Department has failed to properly 
monitor the schools' use of special funding for English learners. 

* Assessment. For 17 years, state laws and policies have decreed that English 
learners should attain English proficiency and achieve academic parity with other 
students. Yet the Department itself acknowledges that there is no valid 
assessment system that allows the State to track student outcome. Only 
recently has the Department created an initiative to develop a proper statewide 
assessment system. Thus, schools are not held accountable for results in terms 
of student achievement. 

The Commission is well aware of the sensitivity and explosive emotionalism that have 
surrounded the issue of how best to teach English learners. But an extensive review 
of academic literature compellingly leads to the conclusion that: 

* Most of the studies that have been conducted so far are seriously flawed, 
making it impossible to transfer conclusions about any single program to all 
programs. 

* Positive results are forthcoming whenever dedicated teachers use the best 
educational techniques, regatdless of the particular language-acquisition method 
employed. 

Based on its investigations, the Commission has put together a report that contains 
three findings and five recommendations. The recommendations include: 

1. Revising funding mechanisms so that schools will be rewarded for helping 
students attain English proficiency rapidly. 

2. Adopting an explicit state policy of local control and flexibility in creating 
programs to meet the needs of English learners. 

3. Focusing on holding schools accountable for results rather than methods. 



4. Documenting the use of funding that is meant to supplement base education 
funding for English learners. 

5. Intensifying efforts to improve teaching skills and teacher awarenpss of 
language-acquisition needs rather than concentrating on developing a cadre of 
bilingual teachers. 

Ivory-tower academics may continue to argue and pursue the Holy Grail of a single 
best language-acquisition approach. But it is time for the State and local school 
districts to turn their attention to the needs of the children and to concentrate on 
student achievement. Once the emotion and rhetoric are stripped away, the goal of 
everyone must be the same: providing children of all linguistic backgrounds the 

opportunity to learn English and other skills that will allow them to be contributing and 
functional members of this country and this state. The Commission believes it is 
imperative for the State to take quick and decisive action on the recommendations in 
this report. 
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Executive Summary 



■ I alifornia has a responsibility -- legally, morally ano in its own 
I future self-interest -- to provide an opportunity for education 
1 to all children, not just the "easy" ones who come to school 
with pre-school polish, involved parents and the kind of high self- 
esteem that makes achievement routine. But the State , s record in 
meeting that responsibility for one-fifth of the five million students 
in today's classrooms is spotty at best. 

• 

Under federal law and state policy, the one million students 
who do not speak English fluently are supposed to be taught 
English as efficiently and effectively as possible. In addition, they 
are supposed to receive any necessary services to allow them to 
progress academically in other subjects, just as their English- 
speaking peers do. Instead, one-quarter of them receive no special 
services whatsoever -- not even instruction in the English language. 
The other three-quarters are often caught in a tug-of-war between 
advocates of different educational theories. 

The situation was summed up cogently in a recent 
newspaper editorial: 

For the better part of two decades, bilingual education 
programs -- in California as elsewhere - have been as 
much a problem as a solution for the education of 
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children who come to school speaking little or no 

English. 

But what had begun as a well-intended and urgently 
necessary effort - to provide teaching appropriate to 
the needs of children who had too often been 
neglected -- calcified into a seif-serving machine that 
paid less and less attention to the real children it was 
supposed to serve. Frequently it became an 
ideologically based program more concerned with the 
intrinsic virtues of bilingualism and biculturalism -- and 
with keeping children indefinitely in those programs - 
than with its supposed mission: getting them into the 
English-speaking mainstream as quickly and efficiently 
as possible. 

Not surprisingly, the results have often been precisely 
opposite to what had been intended -- locking students 
into separate programs for years on end. And 
sometimes they run to the absurd: Native English 
speakers who, because they tested poorly and had 
Hispanic names, were placed in bilingual classes 
conducted largely in Spanish; children from Chinese 
and Russian families who were assigned to the 
program but who, since no classes in their language 

were available, ended up in a Spanish bilingual c/ass . 1 
» 

The effectiveness of California's efforts to teach English 
learners can be gauged by the low number of students who are 
reclassified as fluent English speakers, the high dropout rates, the 
lack of college applications and the dissatisfaction often expressed 
by parents, teachers and administrators. All point to a system that 
has failed to meet the needs of these at-risk students. 

An examination of the facts surrounding the education of 
English learners by the Commission shows that sCiccess comes, not 
when some particular method is employed, but whenever dedicated 
individuals within the school system are able to provide the 
supportive atmosphere that encourages learning and achievement. 
That this so rarely occurs stems from an educational system that 
has refused to concentrate on the children themselves, rather than 
on ideology and bureaucracy. As a result of its study, the 
Commission believes the blame can be shared by: 
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* School districts that, in the absence of financial rewards for 
positive student outcomes, have failed to put together 
creative and innovative programs that meet local needs. 

* The State Department of Education, which has failed to 
focus its energies and expertise on ensuring outcome 
accountability by devising statewide assessment tools and 
performance standards. Instead, it has pursued a single- 
minded educational strategy ill-suited for the challenge and 
magnitude of linguistic diversity in California. 

* Teachers who have not adapted to changing conditions and 
who have failed to employ teaching strategies that have 
proven effective in building self-esteem, achievement and 
language proficiency. 

Those who have placed the interests of the children at the 
center of their convictions -- rather than protecting turf or serving 
special interests -- know the present system must be revamped. 
Towards that goal, the Little Hoover Commission conducted a 
study of the education of English learners in California and has 
made the following findings and recommendations: 

♦ 

■ i inding 1 : Schools are not meeting 
ithe primary goal of education for 

immigrant students: helping the 

children to become fluent in English 
quickly. 

The education system is expected 
to take in young, untutored children and 
12 years later turn them out as 
knowledgeable and skillful budding 
adults. While this mission is challenging 
enough with mainstream students, 
schools find it even more difficult to attain in the face of ever- 
increasing numbers of children who do not speak English fluently. 
The schools' first and primary goal with this population is to teach 
them English effectively and efficiently. Unfortunately, by almost 
any measure -- fluency transition rates, dropout statistics, college 
eligibility and community satisfaction -- schools are failing to meet 
that goal. At least one reason is the failure of schools to dedicate 
adequate resources to serving the needs of English learners. 
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Recommendation 1: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact legislation to revise the 
state funding mechanisms for 
educating English learners so that 
schools have an incentive to help 
students attain English proficiency 
rapidly. 

Whatever reform is adopted by the State should be targeted 
at encouraging quality performance by the schools and maximizing 
incentives for the schools to devote the needed resources to 
meeting the needs of English learners. 

§|JtJinding 2: The State Department 
|H||j| of Education's emphasis on 
native-language instruction is 
inappropriate, unwarranted, not feasible 
and counterproductive. 

The State Department of 
Education favors native-language 
instruction as the best method for 
educating students who do not speak 
English. This bias permeates all of the 
Department's policies and procedures, 
effectively punishing schools that wish 
to pursue other options. The 
Department's support for native- 
language instruction is: 

* 

* Inappropriate since federal law, court cases and state policy 
all recognize that various methods of instruction may be 
effective in helping English learners become fluent. 

* Unwarranted since a multiplicity of academic studies have 
yielded conflicting results about a single, "best" method of 
teaching non-English-fluent students. The one conclusion 
that can be drawn from studies is that a variety of 
approaches work depending on implementation, 
demographics and resources. 

* Not feasible since about one-fourth of California's non- 
English-fluent students speak a language other than Spanish 
and there are relatively few bilingual teachers - a key 
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element to native-language instruction -- for languages other 
than Spanish. In fact, teacher credentialing procedures are 
not available for the majority of languages spoken in 
California schools. 

* Counterproductive since schools are required to expend 
energy and resources documenting the success of other 
options or providing plans on how native-language instruction 
can be achieved in the future. The Department's energy also 
is absorbed in enforcing native-language instruction rather 
than fulfilling its two primary functions of overseeing school 
districts: ensuring that students are progressing academically 
and documenting that earmarked funds are being spent to 
supplement the education of English learners. 

Recommendation 2: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact legislation that 
establishes a state framework for 
local control of educational methods 
for non-English-fluent students. 

To be effective, the framework would replicate the three 
standards established by the federal courts to determine if a school 
district is making an acceptable program choice: 

* The adopted method must be based on a recognized 
academic theory. 

* The school district must dedicate a reasonable amount of 
resources to make the chosen method viable. 

* Students must make academic progress and move toward 
English proficiency. 

Only if a school district failed to satisfy the three criteria 
would the State step in with a more directive approach to meeting 
the needs of English learners. 

Recommendation 3: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact legislation to direct the 
State Department of Education to 
focus on holding schools 
accountable for student achievement 
rather than on directing the 
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implementation of a single academic 
approach. 

The Department needs to establish immediately a statewide 
protocol for academic testing for students of all languages. To 
accomplish this, the Department should devote its considerable 
energies to identifying and/or creating, if necessary, adequate 
assessment tools for non-English-fluent students. Once the 
protocol is in place, the Department should monitor student 
progress annually and give assistance to districts that are unable to 
demonstrate student achievement. 

Recommendation 4: The Governor and the Legislature 

should direct the Department of 
Education to produce a report 
examining funding for English learner 
education and documenting the 
supplemental use of earmarked 
funds. 

Understanding the role and magnitude of the present funding 
system is critical for ensuring accountability. Districts should be 
spending money allocated for English learners in .a way that 
supplements the general funding received for those same students. 
In addition, it is futile to argue that more funding is needed - as 
the Department, its consultants and advocates have maintained -- 
without being. able to provide policy makers with a clear picture of 
what is now being spent. 

■ jinding 3: There Is a severe 

| shortage of teachers with the 
i expertise in language acquisition, 
the training in cultural diversity and the 
skills to enhance the classroom learning 
environment that are vital for meeting 
student needs in today's schools. 

All students need to be stimulated 
to think, encouraged to question, and 
inspired to express their ideas verbally 

and in writing. The needs of English 

learners are no less in these important areas -- yet the supply of 
teachers who understand language acquisition theories, cultural 
influences on learning styles and specialized techniques to break 
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through language barriers is far outstripped by the demand 
represented by 1 million students who are not fluent in English. 
The state entities responsible for teacher training have responded 
with new programs that are making progress on solving this 
problem. Because a diversity of language groups is scattered 
throughout the State, a key element in any solution is to ensure 
that all teachers have at least a working knowledge of how to 
address the needs of English learners. 

Recommendation 5: The Governor and the Legislature 

should enact a resolution directing 
the State Department of Education 
and the Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing to focus on improving 
teaching techniques rather than on 
creating a cadre of bilingual 
teachers. 

Because sooner or later most of the State's teachers will find 
students in their class who speak no or limited English, it is 
important that all teachers have training in language acquisition 
theory, cultural diversity and techniques that enhance learning 
ability. The Department and the Commission on Teacher 
Credentialing should work together to ensure that all teachers have 
the tools that are needed to meet the challenge of language 
diversity in California's schools. 



The efforts needed and goals envisioned by these 
recommendations are not so very extraordinary. Advocates have 
argued that English learners need a supportive learning environment 
th’at will enhance self-esteem, encourage respect for cultural 
diversity, stimulate complex thinking skills and produce 
knowledgeable, productive members of society. The Commission 
believes, however, that the same prescription for success is needed 
for all the State's children. And the strategies for putting such a 
program together are more similar than dissimilar, regardless of the 
language spoken when a child enters the classroom door. 

The clear need is for Californians ~ whether they are parents, 
school employees or state bureaucrats ~ to focus on educational 
outcomes. Once society's goals for its children are clear and a 
system of accountability is in place, methods best suited to varying 
local conditions will emerge. The Commission believes the end 
result will be a brighter future for all of California's children. 
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] n a perfect world with plentiful resources, all children 

i would sit in modern, technology-equipped classrooms 
i and be engaged in a curriculum that would prepare 
them for adult productivity, bolster their self-esteem and 
promote harmony in a culturally diverse society. In the 
real world of California education, all too often children 
are jammed into decaying classrooms while teachers 
squeeze the most learning they can out of out-dated 
textbooks and limited supplies. The task of educating 5 
million children is daunting in these circumstances -- and 
greatly complicated by the fact that nearly 1 million of 
California's students do not speak English fluently enough 
to understand what is going on in the classroom. 

California is not alone in facing such a challenge. 
In a world of shifting immigration patterns and fleeing 
refugees, many countries -- such as Israel, England and 
Germany -- play host to large populations who arrive 
speaking only their native languages. Many other 
countries, including Russia and Japan, acknowledge in 
their schools' curriculum the geo-political and global 
economic importance of having a citizenry that is multi- 
lingual. And still other countries, such as Canada and 
Switzerland, recognize their home-grown cultural diversity 
by ensuring that children grow up comfortable in more 
than one language. 
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Even in the United States, California's non-English- 
speaking students are not unique, although the size of the 
population and scope of diversity outstrip the next nine 
states combined. Chart 1 below compares California to 
the nation and other states with large populations of 
English learners. 



Chart 1 

States with Largest English Learner Populations 

1990-91 
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California 


861,531 


986,462 


14.5 


Texas 


309,862 


313,234 


1.1 


New York 


1 58,007 


168,208 


6.5 


Florida 


61,768 


83,937 


35.9 


Illinois 


73,185 


79,291 


8.3 


New Mexico 


58,752 


73,505 


25.1 


Arizona 


60,270 


65,727 


9.1 


New Jersey 


43,176 


47,560 


10.2 


Massachusetts 


40,057 


42,606 


6.4 


Michigan 


33,449 


37,112 


11.0 


All other states 


281,055 


366,040 


30.2 
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Source: U.S. Department of Education 



■ | s the chart shows, California had the largest 
\ ..umber of students who do not speak English 
fluently in the nation in 1991 and had the largest 
numerical increase among all individual states of English 
learners from 1 990 to 1 991 . In fact, California had more 
of these students then the next nine states combined, 
playing host to 43.6 percent of the nation's total 2.3 
million students who do not speak English fluently. 

Ranging from the "entry port" coastal and border 
states to the country's interior Midwest states, most 
parts of the United States are attracting immigrant 
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populations. Integrating these newcomers into the fabric 
of American life requires innovation and revised 
approaches by key government institutions, including 
schools. 



Schools have legal 
obligation to help 
students who are not 
fluent English speakers 




or almost 30 years, scnools have been required by 
federal law t c provide whatever alternative 
language programs are necessary to ensure that 



non-English speaking students are not cut off from 
academic programs. But despite three decades of 
experience under this mandate, California schools today 
are clearly ill-prepared to meet the needs of those who are 
not fluent in English. Criticisms come from many 
directions: 



Academics who argue vigorously and exhaustively 
over what single best method will produce English 
fluency fastest. 

Those in the trenches of the classroom and on the 
front-line of school administration who charge that 
not enough dollars or resources are provided. 

' Many taxpayers who worry about the already-high 
cost of schools, lack of quality education, and 
potential effectiveness of earmarking yet more 
dollars with no guaranteed return. 

» Some established Californian parents who 
complain about the resources that are diverted to 
meet the needs of non-English-speaking students 
and who feel they have no control or rights when 
schools use their children to balance classes 
ethnically. 

* Immigrant parents who in some instances want 
their children to learn English more quickly and 
effectively and who, in other cases, are concerned 
about retaining their children's existing language 
and culture. 

* The children themselves, whose voices may be 
least heard but whose actions -- high drop-out 
rates, poor grades, limited entry into higher 
education -• are a clear signal of failing programs. 

Against a backdrop of increasing numbers of 
immigrants and a rising crescendo of complaints, the 
Little Hoover Commission decided to assess how 
California's schools are meeting the needs of students 
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who do not speak English fluently. Specifically, the 
Commission directed its attention to the role played by 
the State (through the State Department of Education), 
the problems school districts face and -- most importantly 
-- the outcome for children. 

As part of its study, the Commission conducted a 
public hearing in Los Angeles in January 1993 (Appendix 
A provides a list of invited witnesses and those who 
provided verbal and written testimony to be included in 
the hearing record). In addition, the Commission 
contacted more than 50 organizations with interests in 
the education of non-English-speaking children, 
interviewed dozens of experts, extensively reviewed 
academic literature, visited multiple school sites with a 
variety of programs, and obtained information from other 
states and countries. 

Throughout its study and deliberations, the 
Commission focused on: 



The practical goal of equipping children with the 
tools they need to be productive citizens in the 
country that is now their home. 



Real-world constraints on funding and resources. 



Balancing the twin goals of local control (so that 
programs will be appropriately tailored for local 
conditions) and accountability to the State (so that 
taxpayers know their funds have been used 
efficiently and effectively). 



All children deserve 
educational opportunity 
to achieve and to 
appreciate diversity 



■ | inally, the Commission's study does not revisit the 
| issue of the value of learning other languages in a 
mmsmsi State that teems with diversity and is well- 
positioned for Pacific Rim trade; many prior works have 
built a substantial, convincing case for teaching 
multilingualism and cultural sensitivity to all California 
children. Instead, the Commission embraces as a given 
the concept that a premiere education system would 
provide all children with an opportunity for educational 
achievement, high self-esteem, multilingual capability, an 
appreciation of America's heritage and cultural diversity, 
and respect for all members of society. Such goals are 
evident in the State's curriculum framework — which, 
among other things, requires schools to provide all 
children with the opportunity to learn a second language 
beginning in kindergarten -- although their attainment 
unfortunately is rare in classrooms throughout the State. 
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Rather than addressing the need for schools to 
meet these goals more aggressively for all children -- an 
objective that needs to be pursued enthusiastically rather 
than re-argued - the Commission's study explores the 
more narrow issue of what do to for a burgeoning 
population whose needs are immediate and of crisis 
proportions. 

The result of the Commission's investigations is 
the following report. The report includes an Executive 
Summary, this Introduction and a Background, followed 
by three chapters of findings and recommendations, a 
Conclusion, Appendices and Endnotes. 




j * More than one million children 
I do not understand English well 

i enough to participate in class , a 

number that is growing faster 
than the total school population . 

* By law , schools are required to 
provide special services to help 
English learners overcome 
language barriers. : . 

* No single approach is endorsed 
universally by government , 
academics and parents. Debate 
over which system works best is 

vigorous. 
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■ ore than 100 different languages and dialects 
can be heard on any day in California's 

classrooms, a reflection of the diversity of people 

choosing to make this their home. How California is 
handling this challenge is directly affected by shifting 
demographics, conflicting legal mandates, and 
entrenched, contradictory academic approaches to 
teaching children the English language. 



That the student population is changing is 
indisputable. Statistics kept by the California Department 
of Education track the change in the ethnic makrup of the 
State's schools in the past 25 years, as shown in Chart 
2 on the next page: 
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Chart 2 



Ethnic Makeup of California Schools 



1967-68 



Hispanic 




Asian 2.2% 



Filipino .5% 

Indian/Alaskan .3% 
Pacific island* .1% 



1991-92 



Vrtut* 44.5% 

\ 
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■ I s Chart 2 indicates, in 1967-68 r. on-Hispanic 
| whites comprised about three-quarters of all 
! kindergarten through 1 2th grade students, with 
Hispanics at 13.6 percent and African Americans at 8.2 
percent. By 1 991-92, dramatic growth in the proportion 
of Hispanic students (from 1 3.6 percent to 35.3 percent) 
-- and to some extent Asians (from 2.2 percent to 8.0 
percent) -- pushed the ratio of non-Hispanic whites to less 
than half of all students. 

Ethnicity does not directly translate into language 
use, of course. Many children with an Asian or Hispanic 
heritage are one or more generations removed from their 
ethnic homeland and were raised with English as their 
primary language. But much of the change in school-age 
ethnicity has been accompanied by an increasing number 
of students who do not speak English fluently. Chart 3 
below details the number of non-English-fluent students 
in California schools for each of the past six years. 



Chart 3 
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A Chance to Succeed: English Learners 



■ ||| s Chart 3 shows, the annual growth of students 
ii who do not speak English well peaked in 1 990 
R with a 1 6.0 percent rate of increase. Over the six 
years, the population increased 75.9 percent, for a total 
of more than 1 million students in 1 992. This growth 
rate outpaced the increase in English-speaking students, 
as Chart 4 below demonstrates. 



Chart 4 
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Background 




Federal law, courts and 
state policies set 
parameters for English 
learner schooling 



■ hart 4 reflects an increase from 1 987 to 1 992 in 
the overall student population of 16.7 percent, 
with total student numbers growing from 4.4 
million to 5.1 million during the six years. The proportion 
of students who do not speak English fluently compared 
to all other schoolchildren has increased during each of 
those years, going from 14 percent of the total school 
population in 1987 to 21 percent in 1992. 

lipp hus today one out of every five students in 
llpl! California does not speak English well enough to 
understand what is going on in a mainstream 
classroom. How these children receive educational 
services and the extent to which schools are responsible 
for meeting their needs is addressed in federal law, court 
rulings, and state policies and procedures. The 
parameters defined by all of these entities combined form 
the backdrop for the choices that are made by schools. 

The federal government has compelled schools to 
meet the needs of non-English-speaking children for the 
past three decades. Two areas of federal law provide the 
framework for educating children who do not speak 
English fluently: 

* Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 ensures 
equal educational opportunities for students from 
other countries by requiring that there be no 
discrimination on the basis of race, color or 
national origin in the operation of any federally 
assisted programs. In interpreting the act, the 
federal Office of Civil Rights in 1970 advised 
school districts that they had four responsibilities: 

1 . Providing children with courses designed to 
allow them to become proficient in English. 

2. Allowing children who cannot speak 
English fluently access to the college 
preparatory and core academic curriculum. 

3. Ensuring that any grouping of non-English- 
speaking children be based on meeting 
their language needs and that such 
separation from the mainstream student 
population not continue indefinitely or 
permanently. 

4. Notifying parents in a language they can 
understand about school policies and 
events. 2 
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